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The Architectural Attack on Rural Parks. 


“HE dedication of the Battle Monument in Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn, last week, recalls a letter to the Park 
Commissioner of that city by Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, 
the official landscape-architect of the Brooklyn parks. The 
views expressed are of such general. importance that we 
quote a part of the letter : 

We can hardly avoid the feeling that there is an unfortunate 
tendency to crowd Prospect Park too much with statues, 
monuments and other architectural structures, which are 
introduced more because they are interesting or desirable in 
themselves than because they make the landscapes of the park 
more beautiful or more natural and refreshing. It is difficult 
to object very strongly in any particular case, because the in- 
jury done to the landscape is not very great. It is not easy to 
make people understand why it is a disadvantage to the park 
to introduce interesting and, perhaps, handsome works of 
art, but you can readily see that if the tendency continues, and 
more and more monuments and architectural features are 
introduced, the time will come when the beautiful, quiet, rural 
landscape of the park will be to a great extent marred, and the 
park made to resemble a confused and fussy-looking garden, 
or the best of our rural cemeteries. Certainly it would seem 
to be a wise policy for a park commissioner to discourage, 
rather than encourage,- the introduction into the landscapes of 
a beautiful rural or semi-rural park of such architectural and 
sculptural decorations. Appropriate sites could be found for 
any number of monuments in the public squares and small 
parks of the city, where they would appear to advantage, 
would enrich formal or garden-like grounds, and would not 
injure broad landscapes. 

Mr. Olmsted goes on to state that an appreciation and 
love of the broad and simple landscapes of Prospect 
Park has been developed in the minds of intelligent 
citizens of Brooklyn, and many of them realize that, 
although bridges and roads and walks are necessary, they 
are, nevertheless, real intrusions on the scenery, and exist 
for the sole purpose of making the scenery available. Others 
who enjoy the landscapes have not analyzed their feelings 
to discover the foundation reasons for their delight in 
the park, and, therefore, their sensibilities are not shocked 
when it is proposed to introduce monuments or statues or 
architectural decorations which really detract from the 
beauty of the landscape. They make no protest because 
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they do not realize what destruction is threatened, and this 
is why Mr. Olmsted is absolutely correct when he states 
that his most important duty as professional adviser is to 
protect the landscape of the park from injury and en- 
croachment. 

As to the special case referred to, if the monument erected 
to commemorate the valor of the Maryland troops in the 
Battle of Long Island adds to the beauty of Outlook Hill, 
and if the surroundings of the monument add to its impres- 
siveness, there can be no objection to its location. But since 
the ground on which it stands does not seem to be in any 
way identified with the part which the Maryland soldiers 
took in the battle, the site of the monument is mot justified 
by any historical association. The argument, that the 
event celebrated was one of such importance that the charm 
of the most conspicuous portion of the park could justly be 
sacrificed to secure some worthy memorial of it, is utterly 
fallacious. No monument has a right to exist anywhere 
unless it is a creditable work of art, and the noblest work 
of art is misplaced if it is destructive of the natural beauty 
which the people have inherited. There is no essential 
conflict between the two, and any lesson of patriotism 
which the shaft is intended to teach could be delivered with 
greater force if it stood where it would harmonize with its 
surroundings. 

But it is not any particular act or work which we wish to 
criticise, but rather to speak of the tendency against which 
Mr. Olmsted makes such strong protest. When Central 
Park was designed, some of the original commissioners 
insisted that a broad avenue should enter the park at the 
middle of its southern boundary and be carried straight 
through to the reservoir, and many of the newspapers ad- 
vocated the scheme. The idea was to construct some 
festal gathering-place like a Spanish alameda, or a spacious 
formal promenade like those in southern Europe, where 
there can be no turf and where natural scenery is made 
subordinate to stately architectural effects. The projectors 
of this scheme were inspired by a feeling that the proper 
field for the recreation of a city population should be a 
place where urban art was intensified and aggrandized, 
and not a place where scenery of a rural or pastoral char- 
acter prevailed ; and there is a certain reasonableness in 
such an idea. A pastoral park is restful because it offers 
the direct antithesis of the conditions furnished by the rigid 
lines of city streets. But throngs of men and women in 
holiday mood and holiday attire on some spacious plaza— 
the recognized place for public greeting—is also a refresh- 
ing change from jostling crowds on business streets, where 
each man is absorbed in his daily work. But there is no 
excuse for any vacillating compromise between these two 
leading motives. We can conceive of a park in which the 
chief features are architectural, but we cannot impose such 


features upon-a park naturally treated without detracting ~ 


from their effectiveness and destroying the original charm 
of the place. And yet it is pretty evident that there is a 
school of artists in this country—artists, too, who are stren- 
uous, and even fanatical, in their views—who have little 
appreciation of natural scenery, and who, therefore, feel 
disposed to transform all the city parks which have been 
planned with regard to their natural beauty into a field for 
architectural display. Some of these men are distinctly hos- 
tile to the motives upon which our pastoral parks have been 
designed, and they are constantly aiming to modify them 
on principles that are at war with those that prevailed 
when they were laid out. There are so-called architects 
who would even now be willing to take such a park 
as Franklin Park, in Boston, and Prospect Park, in Brooklyn, 
and transform them into meaningless incongruities— 
hybrids between what was originally aimed at and what 
a French architect early in this century would have 
essayed, introducing some sentimental passages to mimic 
nature, and making these mere interludes to effects like 
those produced at Versailles. These men, as we have 
said, are strong in conviction, confident, enthusiastic, and 
that they are able to accomplish much is seen by the readi- 
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ness with which commissioners who fall under their influ- 
ence are induced to expend money for walls, balustrades, 
columns and statues, and how slow they are to spend 


even niggardly amounts to fertilize the soil or to improve 


the turf and trees. 

It is to guard against such tendencies as this that the 
counsel of Mr. Olmsted should be taken to heart by every 
one who has charge of urban parks. A broad-minded 
artist in landscape understands the value of. architectural 
features as well as the natural ones in'’public parks. He 
appreciates the fact that there,may be cases and places 
where plazas of dignified architectural character are prefera- 
ble to woods and meadows. Even in natural parks he 
recognizes the fact that there are situations where the arti- 
ficial elements necessary for convenience should be empha- 
sized and displayed. But behind and beneath all this is 
the strong and wholesome northern love of the elemental 
beauty of the natural world instead of the cockney or 
Parisian contempt for everything essentially rural. These 
architectural attacks upon rural parks spring from minds 
with a narrow range of artistic sympathies. The threatened 
danger does not come from art, but from bad art, and against 
this we must offer good art by precept and example. 
Sound art, high art, in our spacious city parks means es- 
sentially the development of every possible poetic charm 
in their natural scenery and the exclusion of every element 
which conflicts with this purpose. 


Why Certain Hickories Died. 


URING July, 1894, Mr. J. D. Gallagher wrote me for 

remedies against certain borers that seemed to be 
killing Hickories on his grounds at Glen Ridge, a pretty 
little village near Newark, New Jersey, where there are 
many handsome trees along the roadsides and in the well- 
kept grounds bordering them. In reply to the letter I gave 
a little general information as to methods of treating in- 
fested trees, and hinted that it was not often possible to get 
satisfactory results in cases of this kind. In truth, I did 
not intend to encourage much hope of saving the trees, 
because I had seen so many similar cases, always brought 
to my attention when the doom of the patient was already 
sealed. 

But Mr. Gallagher was persistent, and on July 30th he 
gave the history of the trees as follows : 

In 189t one of the most vigorous Hickories on my place, a 
tree twelve inches in diameter, showed a withering of the 
leaves, as if they had been stung by some insect. They did 
not all fall, however, and in 1892 the tree came out in full 
leaf and had apparently suffered no damage. In the spring 
of 1893 the tree came out in leaf again, and shortly after- 
ward the leaves showed the old symptoms of 1891; but 
this time they all withered up and fell in midsummer. This 
year (1894) the tree put forth no leaves, although it is trying to 
throw out some sprouts near the ground. Last September 
another Hickory on my place, twenty feet from the first, a 
double tree, united close to the ground, showed in one of its 
halves a withering of the leaves, which fell off shortly after- 
ward. The other half showed no symptoms of disease, but 
remained in full leaf, and the leaves fell in the natural course 
in the fall; this also was a large, strong, healthy tree. This 
spring the last-named tree and another standing beside it, 
which also had shown no signs of disease last year, failed to 
put forth leaves, except on some few branches, and these soon 
fell off. Standing near these trees is another tall, apparently 
healthy Hickory, about eight inches in diameter, which this 
spring put forth its leaves in the usual way, showing no signs 
of disease, but within the last ten days the leaves on its lower 
branches have begun to wither, and it is apparently dying. 
None of these trees to the eye had the slightest appearance of 
being sick unt] last fall, except the first one which I have men- 
tioned. The loss of these fine trees in front of my door is a 
serious one to me for many reasons. 


In response to this letter I visited the trees, and found 
matters much as Mr. Gallagher had stated them. The 
trunks of almost all the trees showed the somewhat oval 
holes due to the issuance of certain Buprestid beetles, and 
several specimens of Dicerca divaricata were captured 
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while parading up and.down the trunk, apparently seeking 
good places to oviposit. Beneath the bark the flat-headed 
Buprestid larve themselves were found. A small number 
of round holes about three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter 
were found, and attributed to a species of long horned 
beetle, which I could not get at without an axe; or, possj- 
bly, the Pigeon Tremexgmay have been concerned in the 
work. Most numerous of all were the small rotind holes 
I had seen so often, and which I at once charged to Scoly. 
tus 4-spinosus, well known for just such injury. Except, 
possibly, the Longicorn (or Tremex), I considered the in- 
sects not as primary causes of the condition of the trees, 
but as results—that is, they took advantage of a weakened 
condition induced by other causes. And these causes were 
not far to seek. The treés were situated on a broad welk 
kept lawn sloping from the house to the street so as to 
secure rapid and perfect drainage, and so high fhat the 
deepest root-level must have been considerably above the 
street-level. The thick grass on the lawn made a perfect 
covering. For many years past this condition of affairs 
had existed ; all the fallen leaves had been systematically 
gathered as soon as they dropped, and light top-dressings 
of manure had been applied each year—just enough to 
keep the grass in good condition. In other words, the 
trees rested in soil with only a small amount of moisture, 
and on the surface was an. excellent trap which captured 
and assimilated every particle of plant-food, and at the 
most critical times absorbed every particle of moisture 
which fell upon it. Under such circumstances no tree 
could long maintain its vigor. My diagnosis was starva- 
tion, followed by borers ; prognosis, extremely unfavora- 
ble. The only treatment that could be suggested was to 
stimulate the trees actively by an abundance of readily 
available plant-food. . Trees frequently outgrow even se- 
yere injury, and it was only a question whether there 
remained a sufficient power of recuperation in the trees to 
enable them to take advantage of the help. 

On this subject a letter from Mr. Gallagher, dated June 
25th of this year, will prove instructive to your readers, 
although I can only give a brief abstract of it: 


Under the infected trees I spread last summer 600 pounds of 
Mapes’ fruit and vine manure, and washed it in with a hose 
and sprinkler. Result, a fine crop of grass, but no apparent 
effect on the trees. This spring 4,000 pounds of the same fer- 
tilizer were spread over my lawns, 1,000 pounds being put 
under the diseased trees. Result, an extra fine lawn, but no 
effect on the trees, and one tree dead that showed no signs of 
attack last year. On the first of June, none of the eight trees 
showing any signs of life, I had them all cut down and burned. 
I hoped that this» heavy fertilizing had so strengthened the 
other Hickories that the pest would not overcome them, and 
they all looked strong this spring. The other day I founda 
tree behind my house dying at. the top, and this, on examina- 
tion, showed the holes of the borers. To-day I am having all 
the top limbs cut off this tree, and am having all Hickory- 
trees on the place dug agfound ten feet or more from the tree 
in each direction, and am putting fifty pounds of fertilizer 
around each tree on the raw earth and am washing it in witha 
sprinkler, giving the earth in each case all the water it will 
take, intending to re the watering every three or four 
days. I send specimens Of beetles dug out of the limbs cut 
from the trees. 


This was not particularly encouraging, but I was com- 
pelled to acknowledge I could offer nothing more. It 
was not a question of Keeping out borers; not a question 
of checking a threatened or recent attack, but rather a 
question of reviving trees that had given up the struggle 
and were yielding to the horde of pests lying in wait to 
finish the weak and dying. The beetles sent me were 
Scolytus 4-spinosus, and their injury (see fig. 49, page 353) 
consists in making between bark and wood a central ver- 
tical gallery one to one.a half inches in length, from which 
lateral galleries are made by the larve in all directions, so 
that the progeny from one pair of beetles may easily de- 
stroy the remaining vitality of an area three inches in 
diameter. No tree can survive for any length of time when 
generally infested by this insect. It bores in branches 
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large and small as well as in the trunks, and 
for food, shelter, or in sheer wantonness, the 
beetle sometimes eats into twigs just below 
the growing shoots, causing the latter to wilt, 
wither and die. 

The next letter, dated July 11th, was more 


encouraging in tone: 


- L hayebeen carefully over the branches of 
the diseased tree that I am treating and cut out 


,. about; twenty borers of the kind I sent you. 


-Formerly’ my trees were first attacked low on 
. \ y 


‘'\ ‘the trutieand they died all over at once. The 
..attack*this ‘spring has been solely on the upper 
“branéhes, the result being that these branches 


onlyfiave lost their leaves. - I argue from this 


:,, hagas the tree has been stimulated by rich 


Fig. 49.—Section of bark of Hickory, showing galleries made by borers.—See page 352. 


fertilization, the trunk and larger branches have 
become strong enough to repel the attack, 
If this deduction has any foundation in fact, it is 
encouraging. I notice a much more luxuriant 
growth of foliage with deeper color, and the 
trees are, many of them, throwing out shoots 
on the trunk, which seems to me to indicate 
that they are gathering strength. 

Besides soaking the upturned earth after it 
was fertilized, I have drenched the ground with 
the washings from my stable yard. I propose, 
about the first of August, to slightly disturb the 
surface again of these dug-up places and put on 
more fertilizer, thoroughly wash it in, and the 
first of September I propose to dig up around 
every tree, Hickories and others, and apply 
about two hundred pounds of bone meal, my 
idea being that the meal will slowly decompose 
and furnish fertilizer for the trees for some 
time to come. In addition to that shall top- 
dress my lawn early each spring. 

In reply to this I indorsed the measures 
taken and proposed, and a note dated July 
31st reports that no more trees seem to be 
affected. I have offered the record of this 
case, at this time, because it is by no means 
an uncommon one, and because instances of 
this kind are likely to increase rather than 
otherwise. It is too often forgotten that 
forest-trees on well-kept lawns are in an un- 
natural condition, and that their surround- 
ings, so far as moisture and food-supply is 
concerned, are distinctly unfavorable, com- 
pared with the normal situations. Insects 
are thus given an advantage which they are 
not slow to seize upon, and though the trees 
make a gallant fight, of which they may 
show no traces for years, yet in some un- 
usually dry or otherwise unfavorable year 
they become discouraged and suddenly give 
up. 

The lesson is plain and should be heeded 
by those interested as owners of trees gen- 
erally, for it applies not to Hickories alone. 
Borers in large trees are difficult to contend 
with, and when once a tree becomes gen- 
erally infested we are helpless. But if we 
notice promptly a slight attack we can 
usually save the patient. In the first place 
make sure that a sufficient supply of food 
and moisture is provided, and then smear 
the trunk, at least to the large branches, 
with ‘‘insect lime” or “dendrolene.” These 
are petroleum products which make a viscid 
coating of great lasting power, which no in- 
sect can penetrate and through which no 
eggs will be laid. The result will be the pro- 
tection of the trunk from new attacks and the 
destruction of the insects then working in it, 
by preventing their issuance. The tree thus 
gets a new chance and will usually respond 
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Foreign Correspondence. 
Notes on Orchids. 


Opontociossum Wattianum.—Messrs. F. Sander & Co. ex- 
hibited a fine example of this plant at the last meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, when it was awarded a 
first-class certificate. It was first described by Mr. Rolfe 
in 1890, when it flowered for the first time at St. Albans. 
Mr. Rolfe supposed it to be a natural hybrid between Odon- 
toglossum luteo-purpureum and O. Lindleyanum, but it 
may with just as much reason be called a sport from the 
former, which it resembles in general characters, differing 
mainly in the shape of the lip, which is nearly two inches 
long, elongated, the margin fringed and the color creamy 
white, with a central blotch and numerous small spots of 
rose-purple ; the petals and sepals are deep yellow, with 
bars and blotches of chocolate-brown. The plant shown 
bore a spike of fourteen fine flowers. Whether it be ac- 
cepted as a species or a hybrid, or a variety, it is a hand- 
some Orchid and fully deserved the distinction conferred 
upon it by the Royal Horticultural Society. 

Cattieya Eros.—This is a new hybrid of Veitchian origin, 
its parents being Cattleya Walkeriana and C. Mossiz, be- 
tween which it is remarkably intermediate. A plant of it 
was exhibited last week and obtained a first-class certifi- 
cate. The pseudo-bulbs are short and plump, and the 
flowers are as large as those of an ordinary C. Mossiz, and 
similar in color, except in the purplish maroon marking on 
the lip and the almost total absence of gold veins, so promi- 
nent a character in C. Mossie. The lip also resembles 
C. Walkeriana in its spreading, almost flattened form. 

CattLevaA Fow.eri.—A new hybrid raised by Messrs. F. 
Sander & Co. and named by Dr. Kranzlin in compliment to 
Mr. G. Gurney Fowler, who is now its owner, and who 
exhibited it last week, when it obtained a first-class certifi- 
cate. It is the result of crossing Cattleya Hardyana with 
C. Leopoldii. In pseudo-bulbs and leaf it resembles Lelia 
elegans, while the flowers are as large as those of C. Har- 
dyana, their color being mauve-purple, the broad wavy 
lip being intense violet-purple. It is a distinct and hand- 
some addition to hybrid Cattleyas. 

Puacznopsis Luppg-viotacea.—This is another addition to 
the hybrid Phalzenopsis raised by Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, 
its parents, indicated by the name, being P. Luddemanni- 
ana and P. violacea. It was shown last month at a meet- 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society, who awarded it a 
first-class certificate. In habit and foliage it resembles the 
first-named species, while the flowers, although like that 
species in shape, are larger, and colored rose-purple, barred 
with a darker shade, the lip being yellow at the base, deep 
crimson in front, and more like that of P. violacea. It is 
not as attractive as some of the Veitchian hybrids in this 
genus, the best of which, so far, is that named F. L. 
Ames. 

MIcrosTYLis MACROCHILA.—Some of the many species of 
this genus have a place among garden Orchids because of 
the pretty colors of their leaves. One of the best of them 
-is Microstylis Scottii,a Malayan species, figured and de- 
_ seribed by Sir Joseph Hooker in 7he Bofanical Magazine, t. 
7268, but a better even than it is M. macrochila, which was 
introduced to Kew and elsewhere as M. Scottii, from 
which, however, it differs in having larger leaves colored 
yellow-brown, with a paler margin, and in its much larger 
flowers, and especially in its large, flat, red-purple, shining 
lip. It is easily grown in a tropical house. 

DeEnpDROBIUM BRACTEOSUM.—This is an attractive species, 
not large in flower, but exceptional in the distinctness of 
its colors. It is a native of New Guinea, whence it was 
introduced about five years ago, when it was called Den- 
drobium chrysolabrum by Mr. Rolfe in ignorance of the 
fact that Reichenbach had described it the year before 
under the above name. It has roundish pseudo-bulbs a 
foot long, leaves after the style of D. Lowii, and flowers in 
short crowded racemes produced from the nodes on the 
mature leafless pseudo-bulbs. There are about twenty 
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flowers in each raceme, and each flower consists of five 
equal lanceolate segments three-quarters of an inch long, 
and colored rosy mauve; the lip is small, erect, folded 
over the column at the base, and colored bright orange, 
A plant of it has been in flower at Kew for a month or 
more, and is still quite fresh. There are three racemes of 
flowers upon one of the pseudo-bulbs. It is more like 
some of the Erias than the general run of Dendrobi- 
ums. 

Denprosium PHALENOPSIS HOLOLEUCA.—A pure white 
variety of D. Phalznopsis was certificated under the 
above name at the last meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, when a small plant bearing a four-flowered s) ike 
was shown by an amateur residing in Bath. It dit ers 
from the variety alba in having absolutely no color of «ny 
shade beyond a tinge of buff at the base of the column, 
whereas in alba the lip is lined with rose-purple. I: is 
surprising how great a range of variation this species of 
Dendrobium has revealed, both in the size and form of its 
pseudo-bulbs and in the size and coloration of the flowe:s; 
in the latter there is every gradation from the purest 
white to the darkest maroon crimson. 

DENDROBIUM CRUENTUM was described by Reichenbach in 
1884 from a plant flowered by Messrs. Sander & Co., who 
have again recently imported it from the Malay peninsula. 
It is now in flower at Kew. The pseudo-bulbs and leaves 
resemble those of D. Lowianum, while the flowers are like 
those of Cymbidium giganteum in shape, but only about half 
the size; they are greenish-yellow, except the large reflexed 
lip, which is white with a wart-like crest and lines and 
spots of bright red. It is worth a place among the purely 
interesting, not showy, garden Orchids. 

Sopratia Lowu.—A plant of this elegant little species is 
now in flower at Kew. It was first introduced about five 
years ago by Messrs. H. Low & Co., Clapton, and it has 
since become a favorite with growers of Sobralias. It 
belongs to the same group as S. sessilis, the stems being 
only about a foot long, clothed with elegant dark green 
recurved lanceolate leaves of rather leathery texture, and 
bearing flowers quite as large as those of S. sessilis, and 
colored uniform bright purple. It is a native of New 
Granada. 

CypripeDiuM MassaIANUM SUPERBUM.—This is an improve- 
ment upon the hybrid raised by Messrs. Sander & Co. from 
C. superciliare and C. Rothschildianum, and named by 
them in 1893 C. Massaianum simply. The new form has 
larger flowers and is more attractive in color. It partakes 
much of the character of C. Rothschildianum, but the 
dorsal sepal is white and green with purple lines, and the 
petals are broad and hairy, while the lip is of a bronzy 
purple color. It was shown by Messrs. Sander & Co. last 
week, and obtained a first-class certificate. 

VANDA C&RULEA.—This is one of the most variable of 
Orchids in the size and shade of color of its flowers. One 
of the largest known is one which was shown at the last 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society by Mr. Gurney 
Fowler, and obtained a first-class. certificate. It was a 
grand specimen, bearing four spikes and thirty-seven 
flowers, each of which measured four and a half inches in 
diameter, the color being an exceptionally clear azure-blue, 
with paler marbling, and the lip a rich violet-blue. The 
usual size of the flowers is about three inches in diameter. 
A peculiar character observable in this Vanda is the 
increase in the size of the flowers and change in the color 
which take place after they have opened ; thus, a flower 
which on first expanding measured an inch and a half 
across and was colored lilac-rose, would, when finally 
developed, be three inches across and of a clear blue 
color, the purple hue being confined to the small lip. 
Although an old garden Orchid, this is still far from com- 
mon in collections, as it does not always thrive under 
ordinary cultivation. It likes plenty of water, light and 
air in an intermediate house while growing, that is from 
February to October, its usual time of flowering. 


London. W. Watson. 
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New or Little-known Plants. 


The American White Birches. 


HE two American white-barked Birches, Betula populi- 

folia and Betula papyrifera, are readily distinguished: 
the first by the viscid resinous glands which roughen its 
young branchlets, by its nearly triangular long-pointed 
jeaves, broad and truncate, abruptly wedge-shaped or 
slightly obcordate at the base, dark green and lustrous, and 
roughened, especially early in the season, by small pale 
glanc's in the axils of the conspicuous reticulate veinlets on 
the upper surface, with few obscure primary veins and red 
petioles, by its usually solitary aments of staminate flowers, 
and short cylindrical short-stalked strobiles which are 
nearly upright and only about three-quarters of an inch in 
length, with puberulous scales ; the second by its slightly 
viscii, but not gland-roughened branchlets, by its ovate 
acuminate short-pointed leaves, usually rounded or 
slightly cordate at the base, dull dark green and usually 
glandiess on the upper surface, with numerous promi- 
nent primary veins and yellow petioles, by its clustered 
aments of staminate flowers and thick drooping strobiles 
usual'y an inch and a half long, with glabrous scales. 
Betula populifolia is asmall tree, rarely more than thirty 
feet high, with dull chalky white bark, and is mostly con- 
fined to the Atlantic seaboard, where it ranges from Nova 
Scotia to Delaware, but extends through northern New 
England and New York to the shores of Lake Ontario. 
Betula papyrifera is usually seventy or eighty feet tall, 
although on the north-west coast it occasionally attains a 
height of one hundred and fifty feet, with lustrous bark 
slightly tinged with orange ; it grows within the Arctic Circle 
and ranges from the shores of the Atlantic to those of the 
Pacific, and southward to Long Island, the mountains of 
northern Pennsylvania, central Michigan and Minnesota, 
northern Nebraska, Montana and north-western Wash- 
ington. 

in Plymouth and Warren, New Hampshire, and in Ar- 
lington, Massachusetts, the Messrs. Faxon have, at different 
times, found individual trees which vary in a greater or 
less degree from either of these two types and show, per- 
haps, what might be expected, that these species intercross. 
On page 356 of this issue, a branch of one of these trees 
found this summer by Mr. Walter Faxon at Arlington, is 
figured, as well as typical leaves of trees of the two White 
Birches growing with it. It will be seen that the leaves of 
this peculiar tree are nearly intermediate in shape between 
those of the two species: like the leaves of Betula popu- 
lifolia, they are lustrous on the upper surface, their remote 
primary veins are rather more prominent than those of that 
tree, the petioles are only slightly flushed with red, and they 
are nearly glandless; the aments of staminate flowers 
are in pairs, and the strobiles, although rather smaller, resem- 
ble in shape and general appearance those of Betula papy- 
tifera, while the scales are pubescent. 

Betula papyrifera, as is natural with a species of such 
wide range, shows a greater tendency to variation than the 
other American Birches, and it is as possible that these 
peculiar trees represent one of its extreme forms as that 
they are natural hybrids. Their extreme rarity, however, 
and the fact that they are only found growing with indi- 
viduals of the two species, certainly suggest hybrid origin 
—a view which is strengthened by the fact that other hybrids 
in this genus are known (see GARDEN AND sia ic 743). 


Plant Notes. 


Titta Americana.—Our native Basswoods have been less 
frequently planted than some of the species of west- 
ern Europe, and yet they are most desirable trees for 
streets and parks. In good soil they grow rapidly and 
attain large size ; their foliage is abundant and rich, deep 
grecn in color; their flowers are delightfully fragrant, and 
much sought by bees, and they suffer less from insects 
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than the foreign kinds. A Washington correspondent 
writes that the trying weather of the past summer has also 
demonstrated the superiority of Tilia Americana over the 
European species for street shade-trees. While all have suf- 
fered more or less from the drought, the European species 
lost many of their leaves before the weather began to tell 
on the native one. Besides this, it was scarcely touched by 
caterpillars in that city, while the others have suffered very 
considerably. The southern species, T. heterophylla, is 
rather smaller, a graceful tree with a pyramidal head, with 
larger flowers than those of T. Americana, while its leaves, 
which are silvery white beneath, give it a singular beauty. 
It is perfectly hardy here. 

Hisiscus Syriacus.—The Althea, or, as it is often called 
in England, the Shrubby Mallow, is an inhabitant of every 
old garden in the country, and owing to its formal appear- 
ance and the rather unpleasing blue-red color of the flowers 
of many varieties it is now somewhat despised. This is 
one of the plants which every one has learned how to 
prune in order to secure abundant flowers. These are pro- 
duced late in the summer on the wood of the year, and, 
therefore, when the shrub is cut back hard in autumn or 
early spring it makes every effort to recover the loss by 
sending out a great number of new shoots which all bear 
flowers. After the plant has been pollarded for many years, 
and the root and trunk are strong, its appearance at this 
season is that of a bundle of long wands growing thickly 
from a stubby stem and covered with flowers. Of course, 
this treatment is proper if nothing but flowers are wanted, 
but if a judicious system of pruning is begun when the 
Althzea is young—that is, if the branches are simply thinned 
out and cut back moderately every year—it will develop into 
a broad round-headed small tree and make a very attrac- 
tive specimen. The flowers of the different garden forms 
vary widely in color, and some of them are really beauti- 
ful, although, unfortunately, they have no fragrance. It is 
the best of shrubs for city yards, since it endures drought 
and dust and smoke, while few insects or diseases attack 
it, and its smooth dark foliage remains good till late in 
autumn. 

ANANASSA SATIVA VARIEGATA.—While the ordinary Pine- 
apple plant is not remarkable for its beauty, this variegated 
form takes a high rank among plants with striking foliage. 
The leaves are two or more feet long, spreading, canalicu- 
late, with slightly spinate edges. Their color is green in 
the centre, edged with ivory-white and often suffused with 
bright orange or scarlet, or shades between the two. The 
white and scarlet in the leaves is generally clearly marked, 
and sometimes there are only faint lines of green in the 
centre. This variety will flower and fruit, just as the or- 
dinary Pineapple does, at a height of about three feet. It 
will stand plenty of rough usage, extreme heat, drought 
and sunshine, without apparent injury. Its rosette of 
leaves is compact and regular, and few better plants can 
be found for a choice collection. It can be grown either in 
hanging-baskets or pots in a compost of equal parts fibrous 
peat, sphagnum and broken pieces of dry cow-manure. ‘It 
will also do well in ordinary soil, provided the pots are 
well drained. It prefers a sunny position, and while an 
occasional drying is not injurious, moderate moisture at 
the roots is best. It should be sponged occasionally to 
keep it free from dust, but it is not under ordinary con- 
ditions subject to insect pests. Propagation by means of 
the young growth above the fruit is slow, but easy. Strong- 
growing plants can be topped to induce them to form 
several new growths, which in their turn may be taken off, 
potted in fibrous peat in small pots, and placed in bottom- 
heat, where they soon root. This is the best way of 
propagation. Ordinary summer heat is sufficient during 
all stages of growth, but a somewhat higher temperature 
facilitates propagation. 

ARISTOLOCHIA ELEGANS.—This climber is well known to 
cultivators of greenhouse plants, and when ample root- 
room is provided it usually grows very thriftily. It has 
abundant twining stems and neat small, very slightly glau- 
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cous leaves, and bears in great abundance flowers of the 
quaintest: beauty. The open corollas are varied with 
reddish brown tracery, and havea broad signal mark of the 
same color where the tube contracts. While usually grown 
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necessary to cut it down to a foot or more above the roots, 
which should be potted in the fall and stored in a mod. 
erately warm place, with slight supplies of moisture, The 
plant has none of the disagreeable odor which character. 


Fig. 50.—Betula populifolia x papyrifera.—See page 355. 


1. A fruiting branch, natural size. 


2. Scale of a strobile, enlarged. 


3. A nut, enlarged. 4 A leaf of Betula papyrifera, natural size. 


5- A leaf of Betula populifolia, natural size. 


under glass, this is a very satisfactory vine in this latitude 
when planted in rich soil in the open border, and is well 
worth the attention of those who wish climbing plants of 
To winter over it is only 


somewhat unusual character. 


izes some members of the family. Its sprays are effective 
when cut, and the clean foliage adds to its usefulness it 
this direction. 

GRAMMATOPHYLLUM sPEciosuM.—The largest specimen of 
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‘this gigantic Orchid ever seen in Europe is in the Kew col- 


lection, where it has been three years, it having been pre- 
sented by Messrs. F. Sander & Co., who imported it from 
Malaya, intending to exhibit it at the Chicago exhibition, 
put it arrived in too damaged a condition to send to 
America. It has recovered surprisingly since it came to 
Kew, where it is placed on a large tub in a corner of the 
Victoria regia tank, so that it obtains plenty of sunlight and 
moisture, both atmospheric and at the root. Mr. Watson 
writes that it has made new pseudo-bulbs over six feet in 
length and as thick as a man’s wrist, clothed with ensiform 
leaves, nearly two feet long. In some parts of Asia its 
pseudo-bulbs grow to a length of ten‘feet and its enormous 
branched racemes are over seven feet long, clothed with 
fleshy flowers six inches in diameter and colored yellow 
with red-purple blotches. Plants ofit have produced flow- 
ers in England, but only imperfectly, and a characteristic 
spike is yet to be seen in cultivation. Travelers describe 
wild specimens, which consist of a hundred or more pseudo- 
bulbs, forming a mass twelve feet in diameter and bearing 
about thirty spikes of flowers. It is epiphytic on very large 
trees. 


Cultural Department. 


Carnation Notes. 


HE time for lifting Carnations has now arrived. We prefer 

to house our plants from the 5th to the 1oth of September, 
waiting until the later date if the weather is very warm, as the 
plants suffer considerably if planting is followed by several hot 
days. Opinions differ as to whether the plants should be lifted 
with a ball of earth. One successful grower in this state 
always shakes every particle of earth away. Last year we tried 
a number of plants lifted each way; those with the earth at- 
tached wilted less and started into growth much better than 
the others. Where the soil is of a sandy nature, and shakes 
away readily, there is less liability of injury to the root-fibres 
than where it is heavy. 

The distances the plants are to be set apart depends alto- 
gether on their size. Slender-growing sorts, like Lizzie 
McGowan, can be set much closer than robust kinds, 
such as F, Mangold and William Scott. The compost should 
be of a generous nature, as Carnations require more feeding 
than they usually receive. The plants should be pressed 
firmly in the ground with the hands and set sufficiently deep 
not to topple over. After planting, a thorough soaking of 
water should be given, and syringing attended to three times 
daily on all bright days. In a week's time all signs of wilting 
should have disappeared. The ventilators and doors should 
be left wide open night and day for some little time. When 
the plants are set out a light shading on the glass for a few 
days is beneficial. A little lime-water, applied with an ordi- 
nary syringe or force-pump, answers very well. It will not 
need to be washed off, as one or two heavy rains remove all 
traces of it. 

Our plants, placed in the benches last September, are still 
(August 29th) loaded with flowers of fully as good quality as 
those borne in spring. We have fed them heavily all summer, 
using liquid-manure _ as strong as we give Chrysanthe- 
mums. These will be pulled out in a few days. After remov- 
ing the old compost we wash the benches with crude petro- 
leum and lime, and then refill and plant at once. 

Among the new Carnations sent out last spring, the finest 
growth has been made by Bride of Erlescort, a white Canadian 
variety, which attracted considerable attention in Boston last 
February. Complaints are general that this variety is badly 
affected with rust, but we have not seen a trace on our plants, 
which have made the best growth of any sort we grow. Alaska, 
the late Mr. W. E. Chitty’s new white introduction, also proves 
afine grower. Bridesmaid has made very good plants, but 
Rose Queen looks rather small and sickly. The Stuart, a 
variety sent out last year by Mr. Dorner, has made the poorest 
growth of any kind here. The fine variety, Helen Keller, 
which grew indifferently and bloomed unsatisfactorily under 
glass, has made large plants in the open. We have not ob- 
served a vestige of rust on any plants. No diseased stock 
should be allowed inside a greenhouse. It is better to buy 
clean stock from a neighboring florist than to house plants 
which will probably never give satisfaction and be an eyesore 
all the season. 

In many places benches now filled with Chrysanthemums 
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can be utilized for Carnations after the middle of November. 
A quantity of plants lifted and potted into five and six inch 

ts and held over in a frame can be used for this purpose. 
tis always well to pot up some of the surplus plants. They 
are useful to fill up blanks which may occur, and also for the 
greenhouse or conservatory. For pot plants the following 
sorts are excellent: Mrs. Fisher, William Scott, Hector, Win- 
ter Cheer and F. Mangold. As there is usually a scarcity of 
bench-room during the Chrysanthemum season, these plants 
can be carried over in a frame safely by taking proper precau- 
tions when cold nights come on. 

Summer-flowering varieties in the open ground are still 
yielding an abundance of flowers and will continue to do so 
for some weeks. Last year we picked excellent flowers on 
November 5th. Dead flowers should be removed and the 
plants occasionally tied up. A sprinkling of chemical fertilizer 
and watering with liquid-manure will be appreciated, and the 


surface soil should be stirred constantly. 
Taunton, Mass. y W. N. Craig. 


The Garden in Late Summer. 


M* garden just now seems to me less interesting than at 
any other time in the year, in spite of the fact that flowers 
are at this time very plentiful. What with the fierce August 
sun, which hardens up the foliage and at midday causes most 
flowers to flag, and brings a lassitude more suggestive of va- 
cation ramblings than worrying the soil, the garden at this 
time lacks its usualinspirations. Fortunately, there is little at- 
tention or labor actually necessary now, and one may for pas- 
time review some of his season’s successes and failures and 
plan for a new season. 

Among my earliest failures this year were the Calochorti. 
These flowered beautifully last year when planted in the open. 
In order to give them a severe test the bulbs were left in the 
ground, where they apparently survived, for they threw up 
good foliage early in the winter, which stood unscathed during 
some severe weather. Later on we had some extreme cold 
weather, with a temperature about zero for a week or more 
day and night, and this proved too much for the Calochortus- 
leaves, which were ruined. As they make very little foliage, 
this was fatal to their further progress, and no new foliage or 
flowers appeared. Calochortus-bulbs are perfectly hardy and 
very easily grown and flowered in the open, but they are safe 
only under certain conditions. The bulbs should be planted 
as late as possible, about the end of November here, and 
lifted soon after they have flowered. No covering is necessary 
here, though it is well to protect them from excessive mois- 
ture. They are not particular as to soil, though it is better not 
too heavy, and free from manure, of course. One cannot 
overdraw the beauty of these California flowers, especially the 
Venustus kinds. They are very charming and unique, and 
can be recommended without reserve to every one. Curiously, 
they are rarely seen in gardens, though the bulbs are cheap 
and readily obtainable. 

Romneya Coulteri is another California plant which retro- 
graded with me this year. Its new shoots scarcely made an 
appearance before May tst, and these, instead of forming a 
growthsome six feetin diameter, as they did last year, have made 
hardly a tithe of that amount, and flowers seem as far distant 
as ever. However, that the plant survived the rigors of last 
winter with trifling protection is great encouragement, as the 
main point is to find that it will live in the open. The flowers 
are, no doubt, as handsome in my anticipation as they will 
prove to be in reality when they arrive, if they ever do. 

My Bamboos also made a new record this year; that is, their 
canes were cut to the ground by freezing weather for the first 
time in five years during which they have grown here. Usu- 
ally they lose all their leaves, but new breaks are made in the 
spring on the old stems. My collection comprises Bambusa 
palmata, B. aurea, B. viridi glaucescens, B. Simonii, B. Raga- 
moskii and B. Quilioi, which are certainly hardy here in roots 
and runners. Unfortunately, they are not planted in suitable 
earth and do not make great progress. To do their best they 
should have a rich, open moist soil, full of humus and a moist 
warm atmosphere. A plant of B. Ragamoskii, a large, broad- 
leaved species, which was transferred toa tubin the green- 
house, makes more and better growth there than it has 
previously made out-of-doors in a season. Another broad- 
leaved species, B. palmata, may possibly be rather more 
hardy than the other species named, as it was the only one 
which retained any green leaves last winter. After having grown 
Bamboos so long, I am as yet quite undecided as to their 
merits. They cannot be said to be very striking plants, by 
which I mean they will not arrest the attention of a casual 
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observer, though they possess both grace of habit and distinct- 
ness of foliage. They make much litter in the garden, and 
it is quite late in the summer before they show their effective- 
ness. Whatever they may prove to be out-of-doors, they cer- 
tainly make good decorative plants if grown under glass, where 
they are suited with conditions under which Palms thrive. 
Crotons are plants which flourish in dampness and heat. 
They have been so much recommended for bedding lately 
that I plunged out a few plants to fill a bed which had been 
used for spring-flowering bulbs. In full sunshine they have 
grown well and made good foliage, but this has not become 
as highly colored as could be desired, and they would evi- 
dently be better in a hotter season. However, it is evident 
that they are desirable and effective plants in such a position. 
Their special drawback would be their care during winter, as 
they require storage in warmth such as can only be had ina 
greenhouse, while a tropical house would suit them better. 
Cultural successes often depend on conditions which one 
fails to note in his rules. One of the friends who responded 
to my request for cultural notes for Gloriosa superba, kindly 
accompanied the note with a fine specimen of the tubers as 
produced by him. Evidently the tuber is the thing. Witha 
strong root the culture is simplicity itself, and where formerly 
with small tubers I had no flowers, with the large ones, under 
the same conditions, this quaint Malabar Lily flowers as freely 
as can be desired, without any special conditions in the green- 
house fairly well ventilated but rather moist usually. A col- 
lection of plants is well calculated to keep one thinking on 
cultural requisites. It often happens when one has con- 
cluded that he understands all about growing certain sorts 
which have heretofore come along as certainly as Pusley, these 
same plants refuse, for some occult reason, to prosper. At 
about the same time some other one, which has a reputation for 
confounding the most skillful growers, will start up and flower 
beautifully, and the perplexed gardener can only conclude 
that the plants do most of their own growing and owe very 


little to him. 
ittle to him F. N. Gerard. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 

Rosa Wichuraiana.—This creeping single-flowered white 
Rose, which has been so largely used about Boston for covering 
slopes, mounds and the like, is adapted to many other pur- 
poses. A two-year-old plant at the home of Mr. C. A. Dana, 
on Long Island, has been trained on an arch at least seven feet 
high. The plant was put in at one side of the arch only; it 
has already covered the woodwork all round with a dense 
growth, and the points of the growing shoots take root firmly 
on the opposite side as they reach the ground. It evidently 
flowers more profusely in this position than when allowed to 
trail along the ground. Some specimens of this Rose which I 
saw at Kew, planted on a sunny slope, did not appear to be 
making much headway ; this was, perhaps, owing to the very 
dry weather they have experienced there recently. In the 
Botanic Garden here plants one year old from cuttings 
cover a space of about twenty square feet and flower very 
freely. This Rose should certainly have a trial in every gar- 
den. Cuttings of half-ripened wood from outdoor plants put 
in damp sand about this time in a shady spot, and covered with 
a few large panes of glass, will soon take root. In fact, it is 


one of the easiest of Roses to root. _ 
Botanic Garden, Washington, D. C. G. W. Oliver. 


The Faxon Squash.—For two seasons we have been culti- 
vating this variety, which is also known here as the Brazilian 
Squash, and find it for summer use superior to either the 
Summer Crookneck or Scallop Squash, and for winter of 
equally good quality with the Hubbard at its best. It is not 
large, but bears well, and is easily prepared for cooking on 
account of its soft skin. It is a good keeper, too. It may not 
behave everywhere as well as here, but with us it is a decided 


acquisition. 
Preitrale, Calif. A &..F 


Two Blue-flowered Annuals.—Browallia speciosa major has 
flowers of much the same color as the well-known B, elata, 
although containing, perhaps, a trifle more of purple, but they 
are much larger and the plant makes one of the showiest an- 


nuals imaginable. To doit well the seed ought to be sown 
indoors and pricked off into boxes, so that when planting-out 
time arrives the seedlings will be in an advanced condition. 
Lobelia heterophylla resembles an upright-growing L. erinus, 
with few branches and flowers of the same coloras that popular 
ee and about oneand a halfinches in diameter. If planted 
closely together the effect of these plants when in bloom is tell- 
ing. Altogether, it is one of the prettiest blue-flowered an- 
nuals in cultivation. 
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Euphorbia hematodes.—This is one of the handsomest of the 
dark-foliaged plants for outdoor decoration. The leaves are 
almost round, dark claret-color above, paler beneath. Durin 
the summer it will grow to a height of about two feet. It js 
useful as a contrasting color to some of the variegated grasses 
and is just what is needed for planting in situations where g 
good supply of water is not available, as it does not seem to 
suffer from drought in the least. In propagating from cut. 
tings, as many of the leaves as possible should be left on the 
pieces, as they seem to give nourishment to the cutting until jt 
sends forth one or two tiny roots ; they should then be carefully 
taken from the sand and put, say, half a dozen round the edge 
of a five-inch pot, and shifted into three-inch pots as soon as 


they make a little growth. 
ps er Garden, Washington, D.C. G. W. O, 


Correspondence. » 


The Flower Garden at Wellesley. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—A special feature of this garden, and one not usually 
found, is the use of many rare, and often valuable, plants, 
The garden is surrounded by a hedge, and facing one of the 
openings is a bed of mixed plants. Some of these are her. 
baceous and bloom early in the season, such as Delphiniums, 
Foxgloves and Canterbury Bells, the colors rt harmo. 
niously, and they are most effective when seen in lines. A 
row of mixed Hollyhocks follows later, the season being wound 
up with a goodly variety of herbaceous Phloxes. The nu- 
merous interspaces are filled with summer-flowering plants— 
Celosias, Zinnias, Amaranths, Daturas, Cannas, Marigolds, 
Sunflowers, Antirrhinums, Petunias, Salvias and a host of 
other showy plants. Inside the path which circles the garden 
are a number of beds. Many contain commonplace plants, 
but always used with a true artist’s knowledge of the proper 
blending of colors, for which Mr. Harris, the gardener, hasa 
well-deserved reputation. 

The “ Tropical” bed is just now one mass of foliaged plants, 
relieved only, but quite effectively, by a few plants of Cleome 
pungens, a showy annual, which, although coming from the 
West Indies, has proved hardy here. The variety of plants 
used are Abutilons, Daturas, Eucalyptus, Castor-beans, Aloca- 
sias and Wigandias. 

The Phormium bed. probably could not be duplicated any- 
where in the United States. P. tenax is the well-known New 
Zealand Flax. It has large coriaceous sword-like leaves nearly 
six feet long arising from a common root-stock in the same 
way as those of the common Iris. It belongs to the Lily 
family. Both known species are here represented. P. tenax 
is the strongest grower and the best known, attaining the 
height of six feet or more. P. Cookianum (P. Colensoi) is rarer 
in cultivation, and characterized by more or less drooping 
leaves with entire tips. The variegated form is here shown, 
which is said to make an elegant pot-plant. P. tenax Veitchi- 
anum, also a variegated form, is the dwarfest of all, not more 
than three feet tall; it is a very compact grower. The whole 
bed is appropriately edged with Chlorophytum (Anthericum) 
elatum variegatum. 

The Grass bed is another interesting feature, and, if not the 
brightest, it is certainly one of the most attractive in the gar- 
den, not excepting the succulent bed. Here the giant among 
Grasses, Arundo Donax, looms up twelve feet tall. It is quite 
hardy, but the variegated form is not. The green, striped and 
barred forms of Mischanthus Sinensis (Eulalia Japonica) and 
also Eulalia univittata, var. gracillima, are all in pleasing con- 
trast. Papyrus Antiquorum stands out in bold relief, and along 
the edge of the bed another dwarfer and more graceful kind 
of Papyrus, yet unnamed, Panicum plicatum, with, compara- 
tively, broad deeply furrowed, recurving leaves, makes a very 
beautiful edging. 

There is a remarkably healthy bed of Clothilde Soupert 
Rose which endured the last winter successfully. This is the 
handsomest of all the Polyantha Roses, and nearly a perpetual 
bloomer. 

A bed of Lantanas is worthy of note, if only on account of 
the age and size of many of the specimens. They are all 
trimmed into neat bushes. Some of the larger ones are nearly 
twenty years old, while many of the smaller ones, not more 
than eighteen inches high, are from eight to ten years old. 
The water-tank is an attraction which must not be omitted. It 
is a circular basin, with a vase on stilts, over which a small 
fountain plays. In the vase is a plant of the water Milfoil, 
Myriophyllum proserpinacoides, from Chili. Its long, grace- 
fully drooping stems are clothed with finely divided verticil 
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‘late leaves, having a very pretty effect. The basin is filled 


with plants of the Sacred Bean, Nelumbium speciosum. A 
semicircular tank on the outside of this is allotted to the water 
Hyacinth and the water Poppy. It is noteworthy that the 
Papyrus Antiquorum and also Hedychium Gardnerianum, 
which are recommended by dealers in aquatic plants, thrive 
much better in the open ground than they do as aquatics. 
The unusually large number of tender evergreens is sure to 
cause remark. Here, perhaps, is the finest collection to be 
found anywhere on this side of the Atlantic ; certainly, if the 
age and size of the plants is the main consideration. Few vis- 
itors realize the amount of care these plants require ; and bear- 
ing in mind that all these shrubs have to be stored in cellars, or 
given winter protection under cover where the temperature 
does not go much below freezing point, it is surprising how 
rapidly they recover each year from removal and assume a 


_ home-like appearance. They are mostly trimmed or cut into 


shape, and most judiciously disposed throughout the garden. 

Before giving in detail any accountof the tender evergreens, 
there is one coniferous tree worth especial remark. This is 
the Parasol-tree of Japan, Sciadopitys umbellata. It isa per- 
fect sugar-loaf in shape, about fifteen feet high, and has never 
been injured. 

There are Japanese Spindle trees in endless variety, in all 
forms and degrees of variegation. Two of these weigh nearly 
half a ton each, and it is a considerable piece of work to move 
them indoors and out every year. Osmanthus fragrans 
variegata and O. Aquifolium are both handsome evergreens 
and very distinct-looking members of the Privet family. 
Aucuba Japonica, although very common in European gar- 
dens, where it is hardy, is seldom seen here. It is dicecious, 
and in order to have the pistillate plants well set with bright 
red berries, some staminate plants must be grown with them. 
It is difficult to do this where plants have to be pollinated under 
glass, but Mr. Harris has succeeded well, and has had some 
plants handsomely covered with berries. Pittosporum Tobira 
is a beautiful dark-leaved shrub. Itis a favorite plant in the 
Paris flower-market, and largely grown for its very fragrant 
blossoms. Ligustrum coriaceum, with dark green, sinuated 
leaves, is a most singular-looking bush. 

Palms are represented here by three large plants of Chame- 
rops Fortunei, which, in winter, are stored in the cellar. The 
tallest of these is fifteen feet high and now covered with large 
bunches of ripe fruit. 

English Hollies are well represented in many forms in de- 
grees of variégation. These are among the most difficult 
shrubs to care for in winter, being very liable to lose their 
leaves, and often in an unaccountable manner. The roots do 
not hold soil well, and unless grown in tubs they are sure to 
come up in the autumn without any ball of earth. 

Wellesley, Mass. 7. BD. Hatfield. 


Rhus Poisoning. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The various letters upon the influence of Poison Ivy, 
which have appeared in recent issues of your journal, have 
been read by me with more than ordinary interest in view 
of the somewhat extended personal experience which has 
fallen to my lot in this respect. As pointed out by Mr. Harri- 
son, in your issue of July 3d, the poisonous principle is not 
peculiar to any one species of Rhus, but is more or less com- 
mon to the entire family. Thus, in breaking open an old 
“Marking Nut,” Semecarpus anacardium, I was subjected to 
the effects of the black, varnish-like latex found in the inte- 
rior, which were those of our common Rhus Toxicodendron. 
My chief experience, however, has been with the Japanese 
lacquer as derived from R. vernicifera, the poisonous quali- 
ties of which are well known to Europeans, though many of 
the Japanese, notably those who gather and prepare the latex, 
as well as those who apply it to its various uses, are wholly 
exempt from its ill effects. 

This most valuable of varnishes is not only applied to the 
manufacture of the many kinds of lacquered wares for which 
the Japanese are so well known, but it is employed for all 
those purposes for which we generally use other materials. 
It will, therefore, be understood that there are many occasions 
on which a susceptible European may receive the full effects 
of this extremely distressing poison before he is aware of its 
proximity. My first experience with the poison was when 
some material was brought to me for examination with a view 
to its employment in the manufacture of a particular kind of 
varnish. Not suspecting that so poisonous a substance as 
lacquer would be handed to me without warning, I stirred and 
smelt of it before asking what it was, The answer convinced 
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me that serious results were likely to follow, and when, two 
days later, I could scarcely see out of my swollen eyes, I found 
that my fears had been well founded. On a later occasion I 
was called upon to enter a ——e approaching — 
when I found the workmen using lacquer for the wood-work. 
Again serious results followed. During a residence of four 
years in Japan I suffered, in all about twelve or fifteen times, 
from the effects of this poison, but the first attack was by far 
the worst, and my final impression was that the system be- 
came gradually habituated toits action, so that the results were 
in each case less serious than on the previous occasion. 

One very well-defined feature of its action was that after a 
few experiences it was always possible for me to ascertain 
whenever I came into an atmosphere charged with the poison, 
as in a close room. This was manifested by a well-defined, 
though not strong, acid taste in the mouth and a slight, some- 
what acute, pain directly between the eyes. Both of these 
effects would disappear on yp pe. the fresh air, but they 
were invariable symptoms of the results to follow. « 

Notwithstanding the fact that the active principle is volatile, 
it sometimes displays a persistency beyond what might be 
expected. Thus, freshly made lacquer, as sold in the shops, is 
distinctly dangerous, as I have found to my cost, and the dan- 
ger from this source does not disappear until the lacquer is 
several weeks old. 

The only method of treatment with which I became familiar, 
as employed by the Japanese, is to take the flesh and juices of 
a fresh giant spider-crab, Macrocheira Kempferi, commonly 
sold in the markets for food, and apply freely to the irritated 
parts. The effect is gratefully soothing, but beyond this I am 
not aware that there is any specific action. The treatment 
eventually adopted was to make free applications of a solution 
of hyposulphite of soda, one-half ounce; glycerine, three 
ounces; carbolic acid, sixty drops, and water, ten ounces. 
This not only produces a very soothing effect, but appears to 
reduce the inflammation and hasten the drying-up process in 
a very marked degree. So efficacious has this treatment been 
that I have frequently made solutions for others, and its use 
has always been attended with excellent results. 

Montreal. D. P. Penhallow. 


Recent Publications. 


The Story of the Planis. By Grant Allen. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

This little book belongs to that useful series of which the 
Story of the Stars and the Story of Primitive Man have 
already appeared. The object of each one is to present the 
leading facts in some branch of knowledge in a clear, inter- 
esting way, and in language comprehensible to any reader 
of ordinary intelligence. This especial book is not popu- 
lar in the sense of being superficial, nor does it treat mainly 
of what are generally considered the oddities and marvels 
of plant-life. On the whole, it is rather philosophical. Mr. 
Allen does aim primarily to make a picturesque story, but 
in the light of the latest botanical discoveries he sketches the 
history of vegetation on the earth from the simple primor- 
dial plant-forms of remote geological times down through 
the long history of the race to the immense diversity of 


plant-life as we now know it. Of course, such a sketch in . 


a short two hundred pages must be a mere outline, and 
such an outline cannot connect the leading facts in so vast 
a subject as the evolution of plants in an orderly, continu- 
ous and consecutive way unless its author has a well-de- 
veloped faculty for rejection. It can truly be said that Mr. 
Allen has been singularly wise in choosing his topics, and 
that he has successfully accomplished what he set out to do, 
which, in his own language, is “to treat the history of 
plants much as one treats the history of a nation, begin- 
ning with their simple and unobtrusive origin and tracing 
them up through varying stages to their highest point of 
beauty and efficiency.” The general theory of evolution 
has been adopted throughout and the plants are treated in 
accordance with the commonly accepted principles of 
heredity, variation, etc., so that the diverse ways in 
which plants have come to differ from the primitive pat- 
tern, their methods of eating, drinking, digesting, marry- 
ing and giving in marriage, producing and rearing their 
young, all fall into their proper places as related parts of 
one comprehensive plan or one continued story. The oft- 
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repeated tale of fertilization by insects and by wind was never 
more briefly or graphically told than in this little volume. 
Very clearly, too, in the chapter on Stems and Branches is 
it set forth how the different parts of the plant have devel- 
oped, and how all these parts have been united together in 
so many ways to form a single organized community. In 
the chapter on Plant Biographies, which follows the sepa- 
rate consideration of the various elements of plant-life, 
some specimen lives of individual plants are taken up and 
traced through from the cradle to the grave with all their 
vicissitudes. Altogether, the book is an excellent one to 
put in the hands of any inquisitive young person. It will 
not discourage them by showing them how impossible is 
the task of discovering all that is to be learned in the 
structure and life of any one species, or even of a sin- 
gle tiny weed, but it will rather stimulate them to personal 
investigation, with the assurance that “even the little 
episodes in plant-life which they can pick out piecemeal 
are full of romance, of charm and of novelty.” 


Notes. 


The large ripe yellow cucumbers that are occasionally seen 
in the markets at this season are used by German families, 
who make a mustard pickle of them. They cost only a cent 
or two apiece. 


In a paper on Chrysanthemums read at the late Florists’ 
Convention, Mr. E. G. Hill said that if he were limited abso- 
lutely to twelve varieties he would grow Viviand Morel, E. 
Dailledouze, Philadelphia, Mrs. H. Robinson, M. Richard Dean, 
George W. Childs, Ivory, H. L. Sunderbruch, H. W. Rieman, 
Niveum, Queen and R. McInnes. 


Dr. William Albert Setchell, who is now Assistant Professor 
of Botany in the Sheffield Scientific School, has been selected 
to fill the chair of Botany in the University of California, which 
was made vacant by the resignation of Professor Greene. The 
people of California are to be congratulated on securing the 
services of a man who, while yet in early life, has won suchan 
enviable position among the biologists of the country. Pro- 
fessor Setchell was elected a member of the Botanical Society 
of America last week. 


One can hardly overestimate the value of our native Sun- 
flowers at this season. Tall varieties, like Helianthus orgy- 
alis and H. Maximilliani, bloom later in the season, but such 
species as H. rigidus, with its rich orange yellow flowers, and 
H, mollis, with a yellow disk as well as yellow rays and soft 
white woolly foliage, are both striking plants. The first of 
these when well established makes a shapely mass four to six 
feet high, while the other is smaller and so distinct that it is 
worth a place in any collection of perennials however select. 


The prices.of lemons are, perhaps, influenced more by the 
weather than those of any other fruit, and during the swelter- 
ing days of last week extraordinary figures were quoted. 
Majoris sold for as much as $9.00 a box at the wholesale auc- 
tions, and choice Sicily lemons brought $7.75. The difference 
in prices between lemons and oranges is most marked at this 
season, the best Rodi oranges now costing $3.75. A car-load 
of California oranges sold here on August 3oth averaged 
$2.76 a box, wholesale, an unusually high price for this fruit so 
late in the season. 


Every one is familiar with the Swamp Rose Mallow, so often 
seen in the salt marshes, where the delicate pink or white 
flowers have a singularly beautiful effect when surrounded by 
tall grasses. As we have often explained, this Rose Mallow, 
like many other plants which naturally seem to take to the 
water, thrive equally well in good garden-soil anywhere. Just 
now great masses of this Hibiscus Moscheutos, five or six feet 
high, are strikingly effective in the hardy-flower garden in 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn, even among our other: stately 
autumn-flowering plants like the Silphiums and Sunflowers. 


Professor Slingerland, of Cornell University, writes in the 
Rural New Vorker that tincture of Grindelia, diluted with three 
times its bulk of water, has been used successfully as a remedy 
for poison from Rhus Toxicodendron. This diluted tincture 
should be applied as soon as the irritation is felt and before the 
characteristic pustules appear. If used two or three times an 
hour at this stage of the poisoning the irritation will be checked 
and no pustules will be formed. If not applied until the pus- 
tules appear it will prevent the formation of new ones and 
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check the spread of the disease to other parts, and the pustules 
already formed will simply run their course. 


Mr. J. Woodward Manning, in urging the planting of hardy 
herbaceous plants for florists’ use, at the Pittsburg Convention, 
recommended as the best six white-flowering plants: Achillea 

The Pearl), Centaurea. montana alba, Euphorbia corollata, 
thyrus latifolius, Pyrethrum uliginosum, Double Lychnigs 
vespertina ; the bestsix yellow-flowering plants: Buphthalmum 
salicifolium, er lanceolata, Doronicum plantagineum, 
var. excelsum, Helenium Hoopesii, the Double Helianthus 
multiflorus, Hemerocallis Thunbergii; the best six blue plants: 
Campanula Carpathica, Delphinium Chinensis, Platycodon 
randiflorum, Scabiosa Caucasica, Veronica amethystina, V, 
ongifolia subsessilis ; and the best of pink or red: Centaurea 
declinata, Heuchera sanguinea, Malva Alcea, hybrid Pyre. 
thrums, Lychnis flos cuculi plenissima, Silene virginica. 


During the first six months of the current year more than ten 
million bunches of bananas have been sold in the United 
States, and since about sixty vessels are engaged in carrying 
this fruit to our markets, and from fifty toa hundred men are 
employedin oe each cargo as it arrives, the banana busi- 
ness now probably takes rank as the leading branch in the fruit 
trade. The great increase in the consumption of bananas is 
due to the fact that the country fruit-stores can dispose of them 
more readily than that of other kinds of fruit on account of their 
cheapness, and many country merchants have built ripening- 
rooms for the fruit when received by them in a green state, 
According to the Fruit Trade Fournal, the arrangements for 
receiving and discharging cargoes are more systematic in 
New Orleans than any other port of this country. The vessels 
there unload immediately on arrival at any time of day or 
night, and the railroads give special attention to shipments, so 
that the banana trains often leave New Orleans and make as 
oe time as passenger trains to their destination. In 1891 New 

rleans for the first time received more bananas than New York, 
but already in the first half of the year her importations ex- 
celled those of New York by more than 800,000 bunches, 
Mobile ranks as the third port in the number of bunches re- 
ceived, while Philadelphia and Boston compete closely for 
the fourth place. 


The extremely hot weather of the past week has hurried the 
ripening of Bartlett pears, and large quantities are now in the 
markets. The crop is unusually heavy this year, and much of 
it is being carried in cold storage. Large highly colored Bart- 
letts are now coming from the Hudson River orchards, and 
these sell at a considerable advance over the cloudy colored 
pears from New Jersey. Fancy Bartletts command $2.25 a 
barrel in the wholesale markets ; Clapp’s Favorite brings the 
same price, and choice Seckels sell for $2.50. Lower grades 
of these sorts and of Beurre d’Anjou, Buerre Clairgeau, Shel- 
don, etc., are plentiful, and can be had as low as seventy-five 
cents and a dollar a barrel. Apples are even more abundant, 
and all but hard red varieties are selling at a disadvantage. 
Hand-picked Alexanders and Gravensteins sell for the highest 
price—$2.00 a barrel. Peaches from Maryland, Delaware and 
New Jersey are of a good average quality, and the supply has 
not been excessive. Seventy-five cents to a dollar and a quar- 
ter a basket was the range of prices for really good fruit on 
Saturday. Delaware, Concord, Worden and Niagara grapes 
from western New York have now succeeded the southern 

roduct, and a five-pound basket of any of these varieties may 

e had for fifteen cents. The first Cape Cod cranberries are 
already here, and have sold by the barrel for $6.50. The 
demand, however, is small and uncertain so early in the sea- 
son. The Cape Cod crop is estimated to be twice as 
large as that of last year, and the New Jersey crop is 
also larger. California plums are offered in moderate 
enough quantity to maintain good prices, $1.00 a box being 
the average wholesale price for good sorts. Among showy 
kinds are the delicately colored Silver prune, the golden Egg 
plum, the deep purple German prune, the very large deep red 
Gros prune and the small Hungarian plum, of a lighter shade. 
Peaches are considered above the usual quality, and prices are 
fair, considering the eastern competition. California Bartlett 

ears are in demand at high prices, notwithstanding the large 
ocal supply, and showy Seckels are also in favor at good 

rices. Among western coast grapes are Rose of Peru, with 
arge round black berries, the yellow medium-sized Chasselas 
de Fontainebleau, Black Morocco, the popular Black Hamburg, 
the large broad-shouldered bunches tapering to a point. Tokay 
oo of rich color sell for $2.50in double crates on the docks. 

orty-four car-loads of California fruits were sold here in five 
days of last week against sixty-seven car-loads during the cor- 
responding days of last year. 
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